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Quickly Available 


Wherever you are, 


there ws a nearby supplier of Merck Laboratory Chemicals 


“A There are 64 local suppliers of 
Merck Laboratory Chemicals 
throughout this country—one 

¥ of the largest, most extensive 

¥ distributive systems in the 

’ laboratory chemical field. When 

My you specify Merck you can be 

sure of speedy shipment from 
your nearby source. 


Unvarying Purity 


Every batch of the 600 
Merck Laboratory Chemicals 
must meet the same predetermined 

standards of purity—through one 
of the most rigid quality-control 
systems ever devised. For 

best results be sure 

to specify Merck. 
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The Chicago Chapter, AIC, presented its Honor Scroll Award to Dr. Miner, at its 
meeting, October 13th, Chicago, Ilinois. The dinner program contained the following 
she te h. } 


rk. Cart S. Miner, director and founder of the Miner Laboratories, Chicago, is 
DPD known tor his many contributions in chemistry, particularly the development ' 
ot chemical processes for the utilization of agricultural materials. He is often : 
referred to as “the father of the furfural industry. : 


Among his other important contributions are the preparation of low cost ribo 
flavin supplement from fermentation residues, development of corrosion inhibitors for 
givcerol antifreeze solutions, formulas for writing inks, hydrogenation of carbohyd 
rates, dehydration of vegetables, quick cooking of cereals, hectograph rolls, exploded 
vermiculite, and many improvements in beverages, In recognition of these achieve- 
ments, he was awarded the Perkin Medal of the Society of Chemical Industry in 1949 
and the Doctor of Science degree by Coe College in 1948. 


To those who know him well, however, his greatest achievements have been not 
with things but with people. It is for his efforts in advancing the professional interests 
of chemists and particularly in awakening and guiding professional attitudes in younger 
chemists that he is being awarded the Honor Scroll of the Chicago Chapter, AIC. 


Dr. Miner has always accepted and executed his duties as chemist with an acute 
awareness of the professional man's ethical responsibility. In so doing, by simple 
example, he has shaped his associates in professional attitude and action to a degree 
that is difhcult to assess—the imprint on professional character has been disseminated 
far bevond the original circle where it was first felt. 


See pages 427-438 for papers presented at the Honor Scroll Award to Dr. Miner.) 
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EDITORIAL 


Chemists and Their Documents 
Dr. Julian F. Smith, F.A.1LC. 


Science Head, Scientific Information Division, Office of Naval Research, 


Washington 


‘PHE primary product of research 
is paper bearing words and sym- 
Better 


materials, to feed, clothe, 


bols. 
building 


toods, fibers, and 


and shelter mankind, or bombs to 
blow him past needing earthly goods, 
do not result unless the records are 
utilized. 

The age is past when chemistry’s 
Liebigs personally 


Berezeliuses and 


reported their discoveries to each 
other in abominable script. With the 


Modern 


hair, not over il- 


age went its simplicities. 
editors tear their 
legibly scrawled manuscripts, but over 
the the 


sometimes pitiful quality of papers 


tremendous quantity and 


submitted for publication. 
The new age has hundreds of mil- 
observations and 


lions ot recorded 


hundreds of thousands of technical 
men, with interests so intricately in- 
terwoven that investigators follow 
trails into fields they never dreamed 
A New Zealand meteo- 


to America sat 


oft entering. 
rologist on his way 
next to a missionary at lunch in the 
this chance en- 
Pa- 


cific island weather records, dating 


Fiji Islands. From 


counter he learned that priceless 


back several decades, were stored in 


a mission board office in Boston. 


25, D. C. 


Observations of bats in flight turn- 
ed up facts of great significance in 
supersonic physics. A hostile mold in 
a peaceful bacterial culture led to 
life to 
battlefields across 


new chemicals which mean 


wounded men on 
ihe world. No one knows how many 
profitable 


ticlds have been missed for lack of the 


excursions into strange 
will or the wit to follow the trails. 

A potent factor in making the most 
of scientific observations is searching 
the literature. But the amount to be 
searched has grown far faster than 
the aids for searching it. The search- 
er needs an intensive course in maze- 
running, and even then he is likely 
to get lost among the abstracts, sub- 
ject indexes, formula indexes, decimal 
and nondecimal classifications, punch- 
ed card codes and electronic brains. 


tell 


all he needs to do is follow them into 


Machine-happy enthusiasts him 
an era of push-button searching, but 
he finds there are no adequate codes 
from which to know which buttons to 
push. 


tell 


just to follow them into “the logic of 


Code-happy enthusiasts him 
organizing knowledge”, but he runs 
into a different logic of organizing 


knowledge for every use of the or- 
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5057 S. Center St. Adrian, Mich. 
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ganized mass, and uses are legion. At 
present the machines are tar ahead 
ot the codes, we can make only a 
tecble approach to utilizing all the 
mechanical aids already known. 
There stands today’s documenta- 
tion problem. Something needs to be 
done about it, and efforts are in prog- 
ress. Shorter, better written do 
uments would help; so would .elim- 
ination of trivia which clutter the 
record im great masses; so would 
better means of putting machines to 
work, Only by progress on all fronts 
can we shitt the present unsearchable 
riches of scientific knowledge over to 
a slowly growing fraction which is 


searchable 
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One-Hundredth Anniversary 


September 25th was the 100th an- 
niversary of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, which was 
celebrated with a week-long series of 
events at the company’s Whitemarsh 
Research Laboratories at Chestnut 
Hill, Pennsylvania. In 1850, five 
young Philadelphia Quakers started 
the company with a patent for a pro- 
cess of making alkalies from salt, 
$100,000 raised among friends, and a 
plant site over salt deposits. Today 
the company is producing at a rate of 
$38,000,000 worth of products an- 
nually. Pennsalt has published a one- 
hundred page book recounting its 
history, entitled “Prologue to To- 
morrow,” by Robert Keith Leavitt. 


Dubowski Appointed Assistant 


Director 
Dr. Kurt M. Dubowski, M.A. 
L.C.. is now assistant director of 


laboratories of The Norwalk Hos- 
pital, Norw alk, Connecticut. 
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This Thing Called Science 


Dr. Carl S. Miner 


Director and Founder, The Miner Laboratories, Chicago, Illinois 


(Presented when the author received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago 


Chapter, AIC.) 


SINCE science has become so im- 

portant a factor in the waging of 
war or the maintenance of peace( at 
dificult to 


difterentiate the one from the other) 


the moment it appears 
it is today more than ever a moot sub- 
ject. 

Therefore, it seems suitable tor 
those who call themselves scientists to 
examine the nature of this thing with 
are so intimately con- 


which they 


cerned. Is it a sacred cow without 


any good reason for such a status? Is 
it the hope ef mankind as has been 
more than once suggested? Or is it 


a “black the 
daughter of the alchemist in 


night” as it was to 
old 
Christopher Fry's current play, “The 
Lady's Not for Burning”? 

So it seems proper to evaluate this 
thing called science. To be realistic 
we must do this not only from the 
narrow viewpoint of practitioners 
but even more, in so far as may be, 
with the minds and eyes of those who 
are lavmen where scientific matters 
are concerned. After all, the laymen 
are in the vast majority and it is their 
consensus which, in the end, must 
determine the place of science in the 
world. 

In selecting the title of this talk, 


I have tried to commit myself to no 
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specific treatment of the subject. Yet 
it seems that there is involved a re- 
sponsibility to give some indication ot 
what | am talking about, or not talk- 
ing about (either or both). We might 
list and evaluate the many definitions 
of science which have emanated from 
more or less authoritative sources. It 


that causes apprehension, it is ground- 


less for no such ordeal is planned. 


The definitions are too many and too 
diverse. Instead, I offer a simple, 
generalized statement of the thing I 
shall call science. One definition re- 
cently published is to the general ef- 
fect that science is a series of con- 
cepts which result in a series of ex- 
periments which results in new con- 
cepts and new experiments, and so on. 

| am not fully in accord with such 
a definition. | would suggest a some- 
what different one. Science has to do 
with the physical laws of the uni- 
verse—particularly our earth, its 
substance and its living inhabitants 
from the smallest to the largest, and 
this definition is not intended to in- 
clude human social relationships. It 
includes the knowledge we have ac- 
this 


means we have developed for extend- 


quired within area and the 


ing this knowledge. 
This 


definition is offered reerely 
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for my selfish purposes. It is not in- 
tended to indicate that I feel justi- 
fied in excluding the social sciences 
but merely that | am not in position 
to cover them. 

1 shall trv to suggest what science 
is in the minds of others than those 
who consider themselves its practi- 


tioners, tor that phase of the subject 


nterests me most 


What Does Science Mean? 
What does “science” mean to the 
vovernment, to the legislator, to the 
non-scientific professional and busi- 
ness man. to the heads of the armed 
orces, and most important to all—to 


that mystical but definitely existent 


ndividual, “the man on the street. 


Wi innot tail to recogmze that 
our government through its various 
a irtments affects science as we are 


lefining it, most vitally. That much 

ence beth basic and upplied, is 
supported by government money to a 
it extent s obvious to all. Yet 
when a government agency talks 

out science t is usually talking 
ibout some pract al aspect of science 
whic! ifiects the activities of that 
rene either tavor ibly or 
untavorably. For example, currently 
the F.D.A. would be vastly interest- 
ed in any scientific developments that 
would aid it in determining just how 
much of various pesticidal agents can 
be introduced nto the human diet 
without adverse effect and in methods 
oodstufts to determine 


nalveging ¢ 


the residual quantities of such agents. 
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Legislators on the whole are not 
conversant with science. A conspic- 
uous example of a legislator who was 
a scientist is the case of the one-time 
Senator from North Dakota, Dr. 
Ladd, who as state chemist was re- 
sponsible for the first pure paint law 
and for some of the most stringent ot 
the early food laws regulations. He 
ultimately became a U.S. Senator and 
served efficiently. However, as an ex- 
ample of the normal legislator’s rela- 
tion to scientific matters, one can cite 
the fact that when the Patent Office 
was asked to grant a plant patent on 
a newly discovered bacterium, the 
commissioner and court took the posi- 
tion that, since the members of Con- 
gress were not aware of the fact that 
bacteria are plants, they did not plan 
to have the plant patent act cover 
newly discovered bacteria. Theretore, 


the application was denied. 


As further evidence of the average 
legislator’s understanding of science, 
| ofter the statement (on excellent 
authority) that one of the most prom- 
‘nent United States senators recently 
expressed to an eminent scientist the 
opinion that any desired scientific ob- 
fective could be readily and speedily 
attained by the simple expedient of 
hiring a group of scientists and fur- 
nishing them with unlimited funds. 
The eminent scientist went on record 
promptly and emphatic ally to the et- 
fect that such an idea was arrant 


nonsense. 


| suspect that the leaders ot the 
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armed forces think of science pri- 
marily as the handmaiden of war and 
judge its importance by its efficiency 
in producing new offensive and de- 
fensive devices—atom bombs, hydro- 
gen bombs, explosives, and agents for 
chemical and bacterial warfare. In 
this connection, one might recom- 
mend to them the reading of the 
Nichols- Browne play of 1929, 
“Wings Over Europe”, which told 
the story of a successful peace offen- 
sive waged by scientists who forced a 
general peace treaty on the heads of 
the world governments by threaten- 
ing to destroy all the capitals of lead- 
ing nations with a super-destructive 
agency developed secretly by a world 
union of scientists. It is interesting 
to imagine what might have happened, 
if the atom bomb had been developed 
entirely under the control of the scien- 
tists who produced it and used only 
in accord with their wishes. One can 
envision a successful peace offensive 
which would have prevented war for 
many years. 

Speaking only of groups and ignor- 
ing individuals, it seems not unjust to 
suggest that to the lawyers, science 
means ordinarily the means of win- 
ning cases through the use of scien- 
tific (so-called “expert’) evidence, 
which they always hope will fit per- 
fectly their own plans for offense or 
detense. 

To the doctor it means new agents 
for the control of disease, and certain- 
ly his activities have been greatly aid- 
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ed by the advances of science in re- 
cent years. At this point it is with an 
almost superhuman effort that we re- 
sist the impulse to turn aside to enu- 
merate the virtues of modern science 
in the field of therapeutics. 


We are not those best fitted to say 
what science means to its practi- 
tioners, yet we must admit in fairness 
that its economic aspects are para- 
mount in the minds of many scien- 
tists. Certainly, with most of us, 
making « living is a vital issue and 
therefore the financial returns from 
the scientist’s work become of great 
practical importance. Yet | can testi- 
fy that there are scientists to whom 
the income from their work is not 
the primary objective. A chemist came 
to me long ago for advice as to the 
patenting of an invention. He was a 
university man doing both teaching 
and research. He had offered his in- 
vention to the university and had been 
informed that he might do as he 
pleased with it. I told him that in 
the public interest the invention 
should have patent coverage; that it 
was his property and he could handle 
the matter as he pleased, either own 
the patent himself or assign it to a 
non-prefit corporation for the benefit 
of research. I felt under obligation to 
tell him that I believed the invention 
would have great value— perhaps as 
much as half a million dollars. His 
answer was, “I can’t be bothered.” 
Some of you may gain a certain 
amount of malicious pleasure from 
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learning how tar wrong I was. The 
patent ultimately issued, was assigned 
to the non-profit corporation, and 
during its life the royalties collected 
for operation under it amounted to 
eight and a half million dollars. So 
there at least have 


you see are, oF 


been scientists to whom moncy is 


relatively unimportant. 


A Change in Attitude 

Perhaps the most radical change in 
attitude toward science is that of the 
business world. If it is considered a 
sacred cow anywhere, it is there. It 
is quite possible for many of us to 
remember a time when, if the busi- 
ness man thought of science at all, it 
was in terms of a routine analytical 
the 


superin- 


which under 


of the 


laboratory was 


supervision factory 
tendent, and which actually was it- 
self just a factory for turning out pro- 
the scores. 


cesscontrol analyses by 


Perhaps, if it was especially well- 
manned, it might occasionally be ask- 
ed to analyze a competitor's product, 
but that was about all that the busi- 
nessman thought science could do tor 
him 

The vastly changed present situa- 
“Science” and 


tion well-known. 


Scientists” are words to conjure with 
in the world of finance. To learn, as 


1 did 


many hundred million dollars of busi- 


recently, of a company doing 
ness annually and having no research 
s like meeting a plesio- 


Wall 


Such situations are today almost non- 


departn ent 


saurus walking down Street. 
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existent. It is a much commoner ex- 
perience to learn of a company which 
is like the parishioner who planned 
to save his soul by building a church. 
They try to save their economic souls 
by spending immense sums on _ re- 
search buildings, equipment, and per- 
sonnel, without giving such expendi- 
tures the same intensive study and 
supervision that normally protect ex- 
manufacturing 


penditures for new 


facilities. 

Certainly if business is wrong at all 
im its attitude toward science, it is 
in making it too much of a sacred 
cow and feeding it perhaps not too 
lavishly but at least too carelessly, 
frequently offering excellent examples 
of the effect of a badly balanced diet. 

Primarily this change ot heart has 
been the 
value of research, which evidence has 


result of evidence of the 
been accumulating so rapidly latter- 
ly. Today it is not uncommon prac- 
tice for corporations to devote much 
space in their annual reports to 
statements regarding their research, 
past, present, and future, and to brag 
about the size of their research ex- 
penditures. It is acutally easier to sell 
the average board of directors on a 
research expenditure than on almost 
any other type of expense. 

As to the attitude of business to- 
ward scientists—there is today prac- 


tically no position in the business 


world to which a scientist may not 


aspire with the feeling that his scien- 


tific training and experience are a 
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help, not a handicap to him. 

For the head of research to be a 
vice president is now the rule rather 
than the exception and many a com- 
pany has a scientist as its president 
or as a member or chairman of its 
board of directors. 


Science to the Man on the Street 

Now we come to the really im- 
portant phase of the subject. What 
does this thing called science mean to 
the man on the street? I have been 
collecting items from advertising and 
sales statements in which the words 
“science” or “scientific” are used and 
endeavoring to decide what they mean 
to the people who use them, which 
may be a reasonably good way of de- 
termining what science means to the 
man on the street, 

Since one of my good friends is the 
president of the Scientific Oil Com- 
pounding Company, he was one of the 
first witnesses I called (on the tele- 
phone). I said, “Otto, why did you 
name your company the Scientific Oil 
Compounding Company—why Scien- 
tific?” The answer was immediate 
and definite, “Because I was young 
and a (deleted) fool.” Not helpful, 
I should say. 

A few days later I came out of 
the Terre Haute hotel and was 
amazed to see a sign in the window 
of the garage next door which read, 
“Scientific Wheel Balancing.” I 
lacked the courage to ask the propri- 
etor what the word “scientific” meant 
to him in that connection, but he 
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probably would have told me that he 
had an especially accurate mechanical 
means of performing that operation. 

Probably you have listened to the 
radio advertising with respect to the 
superlative mildness of a certain cigar- 
ette as proven by scientific tests con- 
ducted by three anonymous consulting 
laboratories. It may have raised in 
your mind, as it did in mine, the 
question as to the possibility that the 
word “scientific” might be unneces- 
sary since if the tests prove the point 
it seems highly improbable that they 
are unscientific. 

A few random examples of the use 
of words in advertising are : “Best 
Oil Science Can Produce” for lubri- 
cating oil; “Smell it! It will appeal 
to you! This is scientifically manu- 
factured,” introducing a new  per- 
fume; and, in another garage win- 
dow, “Scientific Carburetor Diag- 
nosis” and “Scientific Engine Diag- 
nosis.”” This list could be expanded 
almost ad infinitum trom our daily 
experiences. Certainly the evidence is 
strong for the conclusion that our 
neighbor, the man on the street, 
thinks favorably of science and that 
he perhaps is one of those who are 
much more likely to regard it as a 
sacred cow than are the scientists 
themselves. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the 
nature of general public opinion re- 
garding science is to be found in the 
newspapers and magazines. There is 


probably the most accurate and con- 
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centrated evidence we can hope to ob- 


tain. The data trom this source are 


an important aid in reaching an opin- 
ion on the standing of science in the 
lay mind. In collecting intormation, | 
have had the help of science writers 
on the Chicago daily papers through 
the good othces of our colleague Dr. 
Gustav Egloff. The consensus is that 
during the past ten years the space al- 
lotted to science in non-scientific pub- 
lications has increased by about 200 
per cent During the same period the 
membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Science Writers has increased 
from twelve to over eighty. There is 
today practically no important metro- 
politan paper which does not have at 
least one man on the staff who carries 
a title such as science writer or science 
editor. It has also become practically 


essential for every important maga- 


zine to have a science editor, and the 
coverage of science in the weekly and 


monthly periodicals is surprisingly 


accurate and extensive. So umportant 


has this brarm h of reporting become, 
that there are annual Science Writing 
Awards ot best 


news story and the best magazine ar- 


$1000 each tor the 


ticle on science published during the 
vear. The list of judges of the awards 
published recently in Science, which 
mcludes among others the president ot 
the National Academy of 


the editor ot the Saturday Revieu of 


Sciences, 
Literature, a past president of the 
National 


tion, and the editor of Science, 


science Dea hers Ass 


ind 
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cates the importance which science re- 


porting, and consequently these 
awards, have come to have. Apparent- 
the hottest 


Literally 


ly also science fiction 1s 


thing in the pulp trade. 
dozens of new publications of this 
sort have sprung up in the last year 


or 


In the search for current meanings 
of the word “science” it seemed that 
a profitable source of data might be 
Writing 
Awards”, Dr. 
Meverhoft, editor ot Science, one of 


the judges of those awards. He sent 


Science 


and so | wrote to 


printed announcements of the rules, 
and they gave no indication as to the 
exact types of subjects which would 
he considered as within the field of 
eligibility, although specific details 
such as dates of publication and the 
like were well-defined. 

books on ia 
and the 


Goals of Man, a Study in Semantu 


One of the newest 


phase of science is Sctence 
Orientation, by Rapaport. In the in- 
seTnan- 


the 


troduction, another eminent 


Dr. 


preferences of scientists, “The preter- 


ticist, Havakawa, lists as 
ence for truth telling over lying which 
is so much a part of scientific tradi- 
tion that no machinery is needed (as 
it is in almost all other human at- 
fairs) to enforce honesty; a preter- 
ence of statements capable of veri- 
fication over statements that must be 
taken on the authority of the speaker; 
a preterence of logical order over the 


chaotic assemblage of facts.” Let us 
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hope that we may justify Dr. Haya- 
kawa’s good opinion. 

Summed up, this seems to give us 
a sound basis for the judgment that 
science has come to have in high de- 
gree the respect and esteem of its pub- 
lic and that it certainly is receiving 
its tair share of what great corpora- 
tions pay for under the name of 
“publicity.” 

As a consequence of all this publi- 
city there is an understanding of and 
a sympathy for science and the acti- 
vities of scientists which is bearing 
if ef- 


ficiently utilized, be very valuable in 


most desirable fruit and can, 
the solution of specific problems such 
as the deferment of scientists in war 


time or the use of government money 


in the support of research. 


Actually we are occasionally as- 


depth and 


breadth of lay understanding of scien- 


tounded to realize the 
tific matters. A recent radio program 
reported the finding of father’s lost 
watch by the youngster’s Geiger 
counter (from his atomic energy kit) 
because the watch had a luminous 
dial! 

It was not my thought to offer 
This 
planned 


profound pronouncement on 
Called 


survey, 


Thing Science. I 


merely to somewhat super- 
ficially, its current status and to alert 
some of the members of the chemical 
profession to the importance, deserved 
or otherwise, of the position which 
science and scientists now occupy in 
the opinion of their fellow men. Full 
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realization of this situation cannot fail 
to be somewhat inspiring and encour- 
aging to those who practice science 
and who are likely to continue doing 
so for the rest of their lives. If science 
is a sacred cow anywhere, it occupies 
that of the 
man on the 


position in the minds 
and the 


street rather than in the thoughts of 


business man 


scientists. 


Dependents Protected 
The Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) announces that dependents of 
called the armed 
forces will be protected against finan- 


employees into 
cial hardship by a liberal military 
service plan. Under the program, an 
employee entering the armed services, 
is granted a military leave of absence 
from the company. 
will receive monthly payments from 


His dependents 


the company during his absence in 
active military service. These pay- 
ments will be equal to the difference 
between the employee's regular com- 
pany pay and what he is paid in the 
service, with a maximum fixed at 
one-half the employee's regular pay. 
An employee with more than one 
year’s service with the company re- 
ceives a payment equal to two 
months’ salary when he enters mili- 
tary service. Group insurance may be 
continued for the first ninety days of 
military service. During World War 
II, more than 10,000 employees of 
Jersey Standard were covered by the 


earlier military service program. 
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Minerology—A Phenomenon 


of the Midwest 


OME achievements are tangible, 
others no less real, dety precise 
measurement or evaluation. Such 


achievements as the produc tion of tur- 
tural, a riboflavin supplement, better 
writing inks, printing rollers, super- 


ior antitreezes are relatively simple 


to describe and easy to understand. 
\ difficulty does arise in understand- 
ing how one man could create these 


things and yet play so much tennis, 


spend so much time in Michigan, or 
take a host of pictures of marine lite 


in’ Florida 


even days counseling and guiding im 


take so many hours or 
practi il inventors and chemical neo- 
phytes, But it was done and it is tor 
these accomplishments that we salute 
Dr. Carl S. Miner, 

Scientific achievements are readily 
appreciated and honored in this ma- 
terialistic world of ours, because they 
handled, weighed, and 


can be seen 


sold 


ones: 


But there are others—intangible 
too seldom honored, which in- 
volve the development of new mental 
concepts; which produce a change in 
the habits of thinking of men. These 
achievements are hard to discover, and 
dety any evaluation in terms of 
money 


yuest of 


contributions of our 


Dr. F. N. Peters 


Vice President, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Lil. 


( Presented at the Honor Scroll Award to Dr. Miner.) 


honor lie in both fields. Let us con- 


sider the simpler one first. I have 
mentioned some of them but, if evi- 
dence is needed, there are patents and 
numerous articles which amply testi- 
ty to the many contributions made by 
and under the Dr. 
Miner. Since the birth ot The Miner 


Laboratories in 1906, there has come 


direction ot 


trom that organization a continuing 
stream of patents. Many do not bear 
the name of Dr. Miner, but they all 
bear his imprint. His name does ap- 
pear on patents covering such diverse 
products as alimentary pastes (maca- 
roni to the layman), cake icings, de- 
pilatory duplicating sheet, 
feedstutts, 
production of furfuryl alcohol, fungi- 


pastes, 

manufacture of furfural, 
cides, preservatives, perfumes, quick- 
cooking cereals and quick-drying ink, 
riboflavin supplement, resins, solvent 
for nitrocellulose, and exploded vermi- 
culite. 

Dr. Miner was a farm chemurgist 
long before the word was coined, and 
his work with furfural, which comes 
from corncobs, oat hulls, and many 
other farm products, has received 
wide publicity. Some of the younger 
chemists may not know that not only 


was furfural manufacture developed 


LA 


under the direction of Dr. Miner, but 
the product was advertised, sold, and 
invoiced by The Miner Laboratories 
from 1922 to 1931. The basic mer- 
chandising policies established for fur- 
fural in those days have been main- 
tained to a large degree throughout 
the subsequent years. 


‘Today, we take quick-drying inks 
as a matter of course, but | well re- 
member the struggles in The Miner 
Laboratories to produce an ink that 
would dry quickly on paper but not 
on the pen point. Each time a new 
formula was developed, the fountain 
pens of the laboratory staff were used 
as guinea pigs. Many inks worked 
very well in every pen but mine and 
I nearly lost the friendship of the 
project leader because | would not 
discard my pen. Secretly, I hoped 
he would buy me a new pen. Twenty 
years have passed. The ink developed 
at that time achieved national dis- 
tribution, The project leader is chief 
chemist of one of America’s largest 
pen manufacturers. I am still using 
my old pen. 


There was a time, again beyond the 
memory of our younger chemists, 
when the use of a permanent anti- 
freeze in an automobile was an in- 
vitation to trouble. The radiator 
would corrode, the impeller blades 
of the pump would literally  dis- 
appear. At one time, Dr. Miner had 
so many automobile radiator and 
pumps around the laboratory, there 
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was no space left for writing reports. 
But an efficient antioxidant was dis- 
covered and now we have anti-freeze 
in our cars the year around. 


‘Today, we are familiar with the 
ability of molds to produce useful 
products. Penicillin, aureomycin, baci- 
tracin are examples. But there was 
a time when the role of micro-organ- 
isms as producers of useful chemicals 
was not so well appreciated. But it 
was at that time that Dr. Miner 
suggested that riboflavin might be 
recovered from low-cost fermentation 
residues, Since that time, countless 
tons of riboflavin supplement, made 
under his patent, have been added to 
millions of tons of animal feed. 


When a South American govern- 
ment wished to increase the use of a 
particular type of coffee grown in 
that country, it came to Dr. Miner 
for help. Coffee bags, coffee blends, 
and coftee roasters replaced the auto- 
mobile radiators as the decorative 
motif of The Miner Laboratories. 


Recently, a number of articles have 
appeared in the financial press about 
improved insulating bricks made with 
porous aggregate such as expanded 
vermiculite. Dr. Miner developed 
exploded vermiculite many years ago. 
Betore most of us knew why we did 
or why we should drink orange juice. 
Dr. Miner had squeezed a carload of 
oranges and could recognize the place 
of origin of the fruit from its vitamin 
C content. 
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Things to Evaluate 

These are merely typical material 
contributions to our national prod- 
ucts, made by this man. At the same 
Dr. Miner was writing articles 
“Residue Hydrolytic 
Products of Starch,” “Feeds tor Live- 
“Chemical Jurisprudence,” 
“Problems of Non-flour Cereal Chem- 
Research Profits.” 


und other hum ap 


time 
entitled trom 
stock 

and and 
articles by 
1 wide variety of journals, 
an Chemical Society pub- 
Themical & Metallurgical 
Rubber 
Oil and 
Iilustrated and Filmo 


/ ceding Stuths: 


Chemistry; 


isure the contribution 
Likewise, 
ipplied to Dr. 
Chicago 
Chemical 


commit- 


papers 
in be 
ition to the 

American 

member of many 
n 1922; to the 
to OPRD 


a member 


harman 
sts’ Club; 

wld War Il as 
il Board; and 


Committee ? 


Reteree 

wh Rubber 
nore dificult to adequately 
that which I believe is Dr. 
achieve- 


vreatest screntil 


making indus- 


cess im 

il executives realize the importance 
scientific research in’ 
companies. Dr. Miner has altered the 
pattern of than 
What has happen- 


which in its 1940 


own 


thinking more one 


hoard ot directors. 


company 
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annual report made no mention of its 
research laboratories or products due 
1950 de- 


voted several paragraphs and pages 


to research, but which in 


of pictures to its research facilities 
and the products developed by its 
scientific personnel? One answer is 
“Miner was here.” In his years ot 
association with top management of 
scores of large companies, he has con- 
stantly preached the doctrine of giv- 
ing more responsibility to technically 
trained men, “Make your top techni- 
cal man a vice president—put a scien- 
tist on your Board of Directors.” As 
he has prodded management toward 
recognition of scientific personnel, so 
has he urged his own chemists by 
action and deed to fit themselves tor 
executive and managerial responsibili- 
How this 
companies and the chemists ? 


You 
that 


meant to 
No one 

heard 
lost be- 


tics, much has 


will know. have 


about the 


ever 
battle was 
cause of the want of a horseshoe nail. 
There are research laboratories win- 
ing industrial battles today that owe 
their creation to suggestions made by 
Dr. Miner years ago. There are in- 


dustrial executives who would not be 


in their present positions if Dr. Miner 


had been missing twenty years ago. 


This call it Miner- 


ology, has had a profound effect on 


influence, | 


the status of chemists throughout the 


country and particularly the 


middle west. This in my judgment 


is his greatest achievement. It is this 


T opics. 
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that causes men who worked under 
Dr. Miner ten, fitteen, or twenty-five 
years ago and who today are research 


directors and executives in their own 
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Chemist in The hitchen 
Dr. Barbara Miner Parker, F.A.LC. 


Entomologist, The Miner Laboratories, Chicago, Il. 


right—it is this influence which 
causes them today to feel honored 
when C. S. Miner refers to them as 


“my boys.” 


(Dr. Miner’s daughter revealed this intimate picture, when she spoke at the 


| )* Peters and Dr. Evans have 
discussed Miner, Sr. as Miner 
the Man and Miner the Chemist. 
My subject is what happens when you 
have Miner in the home. Probably 
because he has in his work been much 
concerned with food chemistry, his 
chemical activities at home seem to 
have centered in the kitchen. I am 
sure that quite literally dozens of food 
products in process of development 
have been cooked or tasted in the 
Miner kitchen. chemist’s child 
learns early to view with reserve 
small bits of anonymous food stuff 
which are pushed at you usually with 
the comment, “This isn’t bad at all. 
Taste it and tell me what you think.” 
I have occasionally suspected that 
samples brought home from the lab- 
oratory for the family to taste might 
be those the laboratory staff preferred 
not to taste. Only recently I had the 
dubious pleasure of tasting a little 
block of dehydrated corned beef hash 
which was only eight years old and 
still thoroughly dehydrated. It tasted 
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exactly as you might expect—dry, 


hard, and rancid. I would like to go 
on record as saying that many food 
products which ultimately emerge 
atter years of research and develop- 
ment as delectable morsels, are per- 
tectly gruesome when they take their 
first taltering steps, and that is when 
the chemist’s family tastes them! 

| remember the dehydrated food 
era when at almost every Miner meal 
something appeared which had once 
been and, in some cases apparently 
still, was dehydrated, This has left a 
scar on my soul. I shall probably al- 
ways view dehydrated foods with in- 
difference verging on antipathy. 
There were other periods during the 
years I lived at home when particu- 
lar type samples were in good supply 
or when some project was seething 
with activity, when certain foods ap- 
peared on the Miner table in great 
abundance. For instance, there was 
a spell when we had cereals at every 
meal; subsequent periods featured 


whipped cream by the gallon every 
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weekend or desserts of one spoonful 
each of half a dozen different flavors 
of custard pudding. Unfortunately, 
the puddings and the whipped cream 
were not concurrent. At other times 
we had baby food, sometimes as des- 
sert; sometimes for the main course. 
Baby tood is nice for babies, but per- 
sonally | do not consider strained 
apricots for dessert or pureed meat 
mixed with squashed-up vegetables 


for an appetizer, exciting. 


In most homes, freezers and re- 
frigerators harbor food. In the Miner 
household you never know what 
strange non-food objects you may un- 
cover. Off hand, | recall seeing in our 
freezer thermos bottles, powder boxes, 
synthetic sponges, sheets of plastic and 
other oddities which Miner, Sr. had 
carried home to have readily available 
for observation. | was talking about 
this to one of my cousins who lived 
with my tamily while her house was 
being built, and she said, “Oh, I 
know what you mean, I'll never tor- 
get the time I opened the refrigera- 
tor and saw all the dead mice stored 
there in jars.” These were not ex- 
periment il: they had been trapped at 
the laboratory and were being kept in 
cold storage pending delivery to a 
friend who owned pet mice-eating 


sn ike 


You can see that life for a chemist's 
family often has the charm of the 
unexpected Although have’ ex 
pressed this | yl tly. | do teel that the 


manifestations on wt ch | have com- 
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mented are typical of the enthusiasm, 
and the vitality, which make Miner, 
Sr. an exceptionally entertaining and 
successful parent as well as a com- 
petent consultant. 


Amalgamated Appoints 
Pennie 

Hillary Robinette, Jr., F.A.LC., 
research director of Amalgamated 
Chemical Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces that Robert N. Pen- 
nie, who received the degree in chem- 
istry in June 1950 from Temple Uni- 
versity, has been added to the research 
staft. Prior to attending Temple Uni- 
versity, Mr. Pennie was employed in 
the laboratories of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. During World 
War II he served overseas with the 
42nd Infantry Division. His research 
work at Amalgamated is on new 
chemicals in the textile, leather, and 


paper industries. 


Information on Terramycin 


John E. McKeen, F.A.1.C., presi- 
dent of Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
11 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn 6, N.Y., 
announces that this firm is producing 
an elixir of Terramycin, called Ter- 
rabon, which is particularly useful 
in pediatrics and geriatrics. The 
latest information about Terramycin 
and an outline of the proceedings of 
the Terramycin Conference held by 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 
June 16th and 17th, may be obtained 


trom the company on request. 
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The Hiring of Chemists 
Over Forty-Five 
Herbert F. Schwarz, F.A.LC. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company, Chicago 28, Iil. 


(Presented at a recent meeting of the Chicago Chapter, AIC.) 


HAT there is a problem in find- 

ing jobs for men over forty-five 
is too well-known to require extend- 
ed discussion. Almost every week we 
hear of held 
positions, discharged 


men who important 


were without 
cause, and cannot find work, During 
the war, when most of the young 
men were in the armed forces and 
the colleges were not turning out 
their full quota of graduates, there 
was a reluctant acceptance by many 
organizations of older men. But now 
the and 


technical 


want ads of newspapers 


journals are almost un- 


animous in specifying men “under 
30,” or “30 to 40.” The classic ad- 
vertisement requiring “Ph.D. under 
25 with 5 years experience” is un- 
fortunately only too typical of the 
postwar search for youth. 


Unfortunately, it is virtually im- 


possible to obtain accurate statistics 


on the employment situation in the 
with respect to 
When asked 


whether they employ men over forty- 


chemical industry 


men over forty-five. 


five, a vast majority of employers 
say, “Yes!” 
obvious that the replies are not ac- 
for 


So many do so that it is 


curate. There are two reasons 


this; the first being that employers 
do not wish to let their company ob- 


tain an untavorable reputation, the 
second being that when asked the 
question, the person answering thinks 
immediately of a man over forty-five 
(an exception) who was hired, and 
in all honesty replies, “Yes!” What 
is needed is an honest reply to the 
question, “What proportion of other- 
wise qualified men applying for work 
with your company are not hired 
only because they are over forty- 
five ?” 

To find out why many companies 
will not hire men over forty-five is 
also very difficult. Those employers 
who will state a reason for their ac- 
that 
older man upsets their pension plans 


tion usually claim hiring an 
or that they find that older men are 
not flexible enough to fit into their 
The latter 
legitimate; the former is very often 


organization. reason is 
not, since most pension plans are set 
up through insurance companies and 
are based on all employees so that 
the hiring of one man over forty-five 
will have no effect on the cost of the 
total pension plan. 

Some of the real reasons for not 
hiring men over forty-five are: (1) 
Younger men who are anxious to get 
a start in their chosen field and may 
not have family responsibilities are 
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willing to work at much lower salary 
than men over torty-five will accept, 
or a conscientious employer would 
offer to an older man; (2) Because 
ot the war and the great expansion 
ot industry, many key positions in in- 
dustry are filled by younger men, 
who, whether they realize it or not, 
will not permit a man older than 
themselves to work under them; and 
(3) A good many companies have 
rigid policies set up by the top man- 
agement specitying the maximum age 
tr new employees l hese poli ics 
ire set up tor reasons which cannot 
be determined and apparently are as 


unchangeable as they are unreason- 


\ comparison between the ability 

ot chemists over forty-five and men 
n other occupations to obtain jobs 
s not easy to determine. However, 
t it that chemists are some- 


s thoug! 


what more tortunate than others. 
One reason is that by the time a 
chemust us torty-five, he can very often 
establish a reputation in his field so 
that others know him and know what 
he can do. Even if he is known only 
to a few men in other companies, he 
is better off than many engineers, tor 
example, who find it difficult to es- 
tablish a reputation, Another reason 
is the tact that chemical industries 
have expanded rapidly the last 
fitty vears, and because of the expan- 
sion there have been many times 
when an emplover was forced to hire 


aman over tortyv-hive to get the man 


he wanted tor a particular job. It 
remains to be seen what will happen 
if the chemical industries cease to ex- 
pand so rapidly in the next twenty- 
five years when more and more of the 
younger men reach the “over torty- 
five’ category. 

The picture is not entirely black, 
for it is unquestionably true that 


capable men are not as often dis- 
charged as those unable to do good 


work, and of those who are dis- 
charged, the most capable are prob- 
ably able to obtain satistactory jobs 


eventually. 


Constructive Suggestions 

What can be done to improve the 
chances of a man over forty-five to 
get a job? What can be done to ban- 
ish trom every chemist over torty five 
the haunting fear of losing his job 
and not being able to get another? 
Several constructive measures come 
to mind; others may be torthcoming 
it the INsrrruve and other organ- 
izations study the problem as they 
should do. 

1. Industrial companies should be 
urged to recognize their responsi- 
bility to the chemical protession to 
keep as many men over forty-five on 
their payrolls as possible, and to make 
a real effort to find places for men 
over forty-five who apply for jobs. 
There are many positions in research, 
development, plant operation, sales, 
and technical service that can be filled 
better by men over forty-five than by 


younger men, but there must be a 
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real desire by the employer to help 
older men before it is possible to fit 
the man to the job and vice versa. 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, in his address on 
“Human Enterprise” at the Nine- 
tieth 
the Cooper Union, discussed the ne- 


Anniversary Convocation otf 


cessity of industries getting a new 
conception of the usefulness of older 
and to industrial 


men to society 


companies. 


2. The AIC, the American Chemi- 
cal Society, and other organizations 
should keep the subject alive, study 
the employment status of the chemist 
over forty-five, and continually hack 
away at the false concept held by 
some that a chemist can do creative 
work only when he is young. Cer- 
tainly every eftort must be made to 
change those company policies which 
state flatly that no man over forty- 
five may be hired, no matter who he 


is or what he can do. 


3. Much can be done by organ- 
izations to aid men over forty-five to 
find jobs. Many chapters of the IN- 
the 


have 


STITUTE and many sections of 


American Chemical Society 
special committees set up to aid their 
unemployed members seeking 
work. These committees should give 
special consideration to over 
forty-five, so that they are not forced 
to go to employment agencies and 
“men The 


latter are sometimes useful, but they 


over forty-five clubs.” 
could be much more useful if directed 


by a chemical organization instead of 
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an employment agency or a public- 
spirited individual. Their main detect 
as they are usually constituted is that 
they are composed of a heterogeneous 
group of men, each one ot whom 
knows his field but not the field of the 
man he is to find a job for. After 
all, an accountant cannot sell a 
chemist to a chemical company any 
better than a chemist can sell a teller 
to a bank. If “men over forty-five 
clubs” are necessary, they should be 
directed by a chemical society so that 
one chemist would be selling the ser- 


vices of another. 


Cuba's Industrial Possibilities 

Francis Adams Truslow, president 
of the New York Curb Exchange, 
was appointed chief of a mission spon- 
sored by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, to 
industrial potentials in the 
Republic of Cuba. Mr. Truslow 
stated that “three outstanding Ameri- 


survey 


can research organizations will take 
leading parts in this economic and 
technical survey of Cuba... For the 
first time in history, Southwest Re- 
search Institute of San Antonio and 
Houston, Armour Research Founda- 
tion of Chicago, and Stanford Re- 
search Institute of California — all 
nonprofit, public service organiza- 
their resources 
available for a 


tions—have pooled 


and made them 


single purpose.” The joint operation 
will be coordinated by Dr. Harold 
Southwest 


president of 
Institute. 


Vagtborg, 
Research 
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Proposed AIC Employment 
Agency 
The above was the subject of the 


first 1950-5] the New 


York ¢ hapter, held October fifth at 


meeting of 


the Hotel Commodore, New York, 

‘The meeting, which was of the 
discussion type, was presided over by 


the mew Chapter Chairman, Dr. 
Maurice J. Kelley. Dr. Walter J. 
Baeza gave the principal speech, 


which briefly and simply wave a his- 
tory and the aims of the project. (See 
1950.) Dr. 


Marsel discussed coopera- 


lie CHEMIST 
Charles 
tion with University placement ser- 
and Dr. Kelley summarized the 


Sept. 


vices 
experiences of two society sponsored 
agencies which have been of service to 
chemists and engineers, 

The discussion from the floor was 
lively, with nearly everyone of the 
more than fifty persons present taking 
part. A show of hands indicated that 
the group was almost unanimously in 
AIC 


agency tor 
reported that 


tavor ot the initiation of an 


employment 
Kelley 
had 


pledged to provide working capital, 


sponsored 
chemusts. 
been 


$4000. already 


nearly 


and he urged all those in favor of the 


project to support it financially as 


well as morally, so that the agency 
can be created in the near future. 
Perhaps the most trequently-asked 
question about the proposed agency is: 
Will it be national in scope, or, be- 
the New 


Was initiated by 


cause it 


CHEMIST 


York Chapter, will it serve only the 


1950 


New York area?” The answer is that 
the agency will be national in scope. 
Positions available in the New York 
Other 


States 


limited. industrial 
the United 


the proposed agency 


area are 


centers in need 
chemists, and 


plans to serve on a national basis. 


Aries Makes European Tour 

Dr. R. S. Aries, F.A.LC., at the 
invitation of several foreign govern- 
ments, made a lecture-study tour of 
Western Europe this summer, where 
he reviewed industrial conditions in 
France, Belgium, Western Germany, 
Sweden, and England. Dr. Aries is 
president of R. S. Aries & Associates, 
400 Madison New York, 
He spoke on advancements in the 
chemical industry before the Societe 
de Chimie Industrielle in Paris; the 
16th International Congress of Agri- 
cultural Industries in the 
French Institute of Petroleum in 
Paris, and the Chemical Exposition 
at Frankfort, Germany. 


Avenue, 


Brussels, 


Evans Research Elects 
The board ot directors ot Evans 


Research and Development Corpora- 


tion, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y., has elected S. F. 
Coneyvbear and E. C. Kenton vice 


presidents. Mr. Coneybear for the 
past five years has been development 
manager of the Mr. 
Kenton has been responsible for gov- 
Both will continue 


corporation. 


ernment research. 
to serve in their present capacities. 
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Norris Kosches 


Norris R. Kosches, of the 
Mathematics Department ot Lynd- 
hurst High School, Lyndhurst, New 
1950, at the 
age of fifty-one. He was born in New 
York, N.Y. He the B.S. 
degree trom Newark College of En- 


head 


Jersey, died March 27, 
receiy ed 


gineering, and the M.A. degree trom 
Montclair State Teachers’ College. 
He also studied at Rutgers Univer- 


sity. 

1923 to 1927 
science and mathematics in Newark, 
New Jersey. From 1927 to 1931, he 
was a teacher and engineer at West- 


From he taught 


ern Electric Company, Kearney, New 
Jersey, leaving to become a teacher 


at Lyndhurst High School. 


He was a member of the American 
Association tor the Advancement of 
Science, and of the National Science 
Teachers’ Association. He was a 
Charter member of THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, joining in 
1923 as a Junior Member and later 


being raised to Fellow. 


William C. Bainbridge 

William C. Bainbridge, technical 
director of H. Kohnstamm and Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York, 
died July 6, 1950, after a long illness, 


Inc., 
at the age of sixty-seven, He was 


born in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


He received 


the B.S. degree in chemistry from 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn in 


1906, and immediately joined the 


Kohnstamm Company. Since then, 
he has been in responsible charge of 
the control and development of vari- 
ous types of intermediates, colors, and 
chemicals. He made possible the pro- 
duction of the first Certified Colors 
under the Food & Drug Act of 1906, 
and produced intermediates and 
colors when the foreign supply ceased 


during World War L. 


numerous papers and lectures relating 


He prepared 


to coal-tar tood colors and pigments. 
He also instructed in chemical engi- 
neering at Polytechnic Institute of 


Brooklyn. 


He was a member of Sigma Xi, 
Phi Lamba Upsilon, the New York 
Academy of Science, the American 
Chemical Society, the American So- 
ciety of Testing Materials, the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Colorists 
and Chemists, and the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. He be- 
came a FeLtow or THE AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS in 1940, 


Josiah YP. Garmer 


Josiah P. 
Harmer Laboratory Co., Inc., Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania, died August 8, 
1950, of a heart attack while in his 
automobile on the Old Darlington 
Road. He was born in Philadelphia, 
July 1, 1894. His education included 
private courses in 


Harmer, president of 


instruction and 


58 
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organic chemistry at the University 
of Heidelberg. In 1912, he became 
chemist for the H. K. Mulford Com- 
pany, leaving in 1914 to form his 
own company, where he manutac- 
tured biological dyestufts and rare or- 
ganic chemicals. Later, he and his 
wite added cosmetics to the firm's 
products. He was the author of sev- 
eral trade paper articles and held 


several patents. 


During World War 1, Mr. Har- 
mer received the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Citation tor the development of 
certain medicinal dyes. He was a past 
master of the Columbia Lodge of the 
Free & Accepted Masons of Penn- 
svivania. He was a charter member 
of the Pennsylvania Chemical So- 
ciety. He was a member of the 
Franklin Institute and the American 
Chemical Society. He became a 
Fellow ot Tre American INsTI- 


ruTe or CHEMISTS in 1937, 


Edwal Appoints Director 
of Research 
Dr. W. S. Guthmann, F.A.LC., 


president ot } dwal Laboratories, 
In ot Ringwood, Illinois, an- 
nounces that Dr. R. L. Frank, on 
the taculty of the Department of 
Chemistry at the University of Il- 
linois since 1940, has been appointed 
director of research of the Labora- 
tories. Dr. Frank assumed responsi- 
hilitvy tor all ot Fdwal's resear h ac- 


tivities on Septen ber 15th. 
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Inquiry No. 102 

I am a technician and have been with 
a large manufacturer for four years. Un- 
less I spend a lot of time, effort and dough 
for further education, I will be stuck at 
this job until J can apply for Social Se- 
curity benefits. My only knowledge 1s 
chemistry and I would like to get into 
the sales end—not only because it pays 
much better, but also because I think it 
would be better suited for me. Some ad- 
vice please! 


Answer 


You must make sure first that you are 
better suited to sales than to a lab. If you 
are the kind of guy that likes to meet 
people ; that can talk, not only persuasively 
but also authoritatively; that can grasp 
problems and situations fast and come up 
with solutions even faster—then try the 
sales end. The best opening 1s to get some 
sales experience—any kind that will teach 
vou the fundamentals of basic selling. 
That experience coupled with your chemi- 
cal experience may land you a job with 
a chemical sales firm. 

Inquiry No. 105 

How does a chemist get into advertis- 
ing? 1 have five vears of experience in 
physical chemistry, but I think I'd do 
better in an advertising agency than I'm 
doing in a laboratory. How do I get 
going? 

Answer 

Chemical advertising is a very special- 
ized field, and by no means is the B.S. 
in chemistry the sole requirement. Take 
some advertising courses and make sure 
that vou would fit into the field. Go 
through some of the chemical publications 
and trv vour hand at the ads. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
President-elect, Lincoln T. Work 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


Harry Burrell, New Jersey Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 

M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 

Gustav Egloft, Chicago Chapter 
Gustav Egloft, Past President 

G. J. Esselen, 4t-Large 

M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 

L. B. Hitchcock, 4t-Large 

H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
R. H. Kienle, At-Large 

Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
Martin Meyer, New York Chapter 


C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 
L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
Louis N. Markwood 
Washington Chapter 

H. Robinette, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Raymond Stevens 

New England Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 
James R. Withrow, 4t-Large 


September Meeting 
The 270th meeting of the National 


Council held September 13, 
1950, at 6:00 p.m., at The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 E. 41st New York, 
N.Y. President Lawrence H. Flett 
presided. 

The following officers and coun- 


Was 


St. 


cilors were present: Messrs. L. H. 
Flett, K. M. Herstein, F. A. Hessel, 
M. J. Hiler, M. J. Kelley, M. 
Meyer, H. Robinette, Jr., Miss F. 


E. Wall, L. T. Work, and L. Van 
Doren. V. F. Kimball was present. 

The minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were approved. 

President Flett in introducing the 
AIC 
the councilors as “representatives of 
the most wonderful group of people 
ever gathered together in an organ- 
ization. The Councilors have a par- 
ticular interest in encouraging prog- 
He stated 


season of activities, welcomed 


ress in the profession.” 
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that “we want to bring about a closer 
relationship between the management 
ot the companies and the chemists. 
People are becoming more conscious 
of employer-employee _ relationships. 
We want the president of the com- 
pany to become acquainted with the 
research chemist, who can be both his 
problem and his success.” 

Miss Wall reported on the AIC 
dinner that had been held in Chicago 
during the American Chemical So- 
ciety meeting Friendliness  distin- 
guished this dinner at which each par- 
ticipant was asked to introduce and 
say something about the person on 
his right 

Preliminary plans for the 1951 An- 
nual Meeting at Niagara Falls call 
tor a three-day program, one session 
to be devoted to The Education of 
Chemists 

Phe ‘Treasurer's report was pre- 
sented and accepted. 

\ meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors was scheduled to be held at the 
October meeting of the Coun il. 

he Secretary reported that the 

nbership totals 2484 members. He 
mmnounced with regret the tollowing 


ce iths 


Harley A. Nelson, F.A.I.C. 
On March 21, 1950 
Ed. M. Hanzely, F.A.LC. 
On June 21, 1950 
Samuel G. Trepp, F.A.LC. 
On June 23, 1950 
William C. Bainbridge, F.A.1.C. 


ln August 6. 1950 


THE CHEMIST 1950 


Josiah P. Harmer, F.A.I.C. 
On August 8, 1950 


A letter from the Wyandotte 
Chemical Company requesting per- 
mission to reprint the article by Dr. 
Roger Adams, which appeared in the 
February, 1950, issue of THe Cuem- 
IST, was presented, and permission 
granted. 

President Flett appointed Dr. 
Work chairman of the Committee 
on Constitutional Revision, with 
power to appoint other members to 
the Commitee. 

Mr. Robinette, reporting for the 
Pennsylvania Chapter, announced 
that the first meeting will be held in 
October. “We shall try to do all we 
can for members of the AIC in this 
Chapter area.” 

Mr. Hiler reported that a meeting 
of the Ohio Chapter was held in 
Dayton, July 20th, at which Mr. 
Olson spoke on ways and means to 
interest chemists in the AIC, Local 
dinners are planned for each district 
ot the Ohio Chapter. 

Dr. Kelley announced that the 
program for the New York Chapter 
is nearly complete. Five meetings are 
planned: Oct. Sth, Dec. 7th, Jan. 
25th, Mar. 29th, and May 17th. 
The first meeting will be a discussion 
meeting on the AIC Employment 
Project. (An account of this project 
was carried in the Sept. issue of THE 
) 

Dr. Hessel announced that the 


South American Congress of Chemis- 
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try will be held in May, 1951, at 
Lima, Peru. It was suggested that 
the AIC send a message of greeting. 
President Flett appointed the follow- 
ing Committee: Dr. Hessel, Dr. Van 
Doren, Dr. Baeza, and Miss Wall. 


The 
sources for “unusual but interesting” 
articles for THe CHemist. Counci- 
lors were urged to write editorials. 
The problem of space in the maga- 
zine was discussed. Since this depends 


Council suggested several 


upon the amount of advertising car- 
ried each month, it was suggested that 
each member of the Council and each 
Chapter Chairman be sent informa- 
tion which would help them to call 
the attention of qualified advertisers 
to THe CHeEMISsT. 


President Flett was asked to send 
a delegate to the Meeting of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in New York, 
N.Y., September 27th. 


The following new members were 


elected : 


FELLOWS 
Dorr, John V. N. 
Chairman, Board of 
The Dorr Company, Engineers, 
570 Lexington New 
York, N.Y. 
Flexser, Leo A. 
Group Chief, in Manufacturing & 
Development Departments, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, 
New Jersey. 


Directors, 


Avenue, 


Gregory, Spafford M. 

Consulting Chemist and Chemical 
3850 Olive Avenue, 
Long Beach 7, California. 


Engineer, 


Havens, Frank B. 
Chemist, Technical Field Service, 
Pigment Department, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cy- 


anamid Co., Bound Brook, N.J. 


Hoerr, Charles W. 
Research Chemist, Armour & 
Company, 1425 W. 42nd Street, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Ofner, Alfred 
Technical Development Depart- 
ment, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutley, N.J. 


Otto, Cliff R. 
Chairman, Department of Science, 
Central State College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 


Ross, Douglas H. 
Assistant Manager, Product De- 
velopment Department, The Sol- 
vay Process Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, New 
York. 


Semple, Robert B. 
President, \Vyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Box 111, Wyandotte, 
Mich. 


Temmerman, John A. 
City Chemist, Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, City of Rochester, New 
York 
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MEMBERS 


Castorina, Thomas C. 
Chemist, Research Section, Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J. 


Gilbert, Theodore E. 
Director of Research, Bisonite 
Company, 128 Lakeview 


Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Hader, Rodney N. 
{ssociate Editor, Chemical & En- 
gincering News, Industrial & En- 
ginering Chemistry, American 
Chemical Society, 25 East Jackson, 
Room 819, Chicago, IIL. 


Helf, Samuel 
Research Chemist, Chemical Re- 
search Section, Picatinny Arsenal, 


Dover, New Jersey. 


Pomeroy, John H. 
{ssociate Chemist, Division of 
Biology, Argonne National Lab- 
oratory, Box 5207, Chicago 80, 
I liners. 


ASSOCIATES 

Davis, Emanuel 
Chemist, Chemical Research Sec- 
tion, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
New Jersey, 

Fierce, William L. 
Research Chemist, Armour & 
Company, 1425 West 42nd Street, 


Chi ayo Illinois. 


Minsky, Isadore 
Organi Chemist, P-2, Chemical 
Research, Picatinny Arsenal, Do 
ver. New Jers \ 
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Pinter, Rudolph 
Chemist. Chemical Research Sec- 
tion, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 


New Jersey. 


RAISED FROM MEMBER 
TO FELLOW 
Mitchell, Charles M. Jr. 
Chief Control Chemist, Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories, 1530 
Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia 1, Pa. 
Proctor, Charles D. 
Research Assistant in Pharmac- 
ology & Physiology, Stritch School 
of Medicine, Loyola University, 


Chicago, I]linois. 


RAISED FROM ASSOCIATE 
TO FELLOW 
Riener, Thomas W. 

Chemist, High Polymer, Indus- 

trial Rayon Corporation, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

Dr. Gustav Egloft, Hon. A.LC., 
spoke at the dedication ceremonies of 
the Deep Rock Oil Corporation, 
Cushing, Oklahoma, September 12th, 
in connection with the installation of 
new refining facilities, On September 
14th, he participated in a panel dis- 
cussion at the 48th annual meeting 
of the National Petroleum Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N.J. On October 
l6th, he addressed the Kiwanis 
Club, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
on October 17th, the Rotary Club, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on “The Oil 
Powers of the World.” 
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Local Chapter News 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


Baltimore 
Chairman, Dr. Walter Kuhl 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Norris Matthews 
Secretary-treasurer, 
J. Bernard Edmunds 
Representative to National Council, 
Maurice Seigel 
Reporter to The Chemist, 
Ralph W. Lamenzo 
The Baltimore Chapter met Sep- 
tember 27th to elect the officers list- 
ed above. Albin H. Warth was elect- 
ed to the executive committee of the 
Baltimore Chapter, on which Marc 
Darrin, preceding Chapter chairman 
will also serve. It has been the cus- 
tom for the vice chairman of the 
Chapter to be named chairman of the 
Program Committee. Because Dr. 
Matthews is in Texas on leave of 
absence, George W. Cromer was ap- 
pointed acting chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee until Dr. Matthews’ 
return. It is planned to schedule about 
four meetings with major emphasis 
on round table discussions in which 


several members participate. 


Chicago 

Chairman, Brace M. Bare 
Chairman-elect, Dr. W. B. Hendrey 
Vice Chairman, Dr. B. 5, Friedman 
Secretary-treasurer, 

Dr. Glen Hedrick 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Gustav Egloft 


+49 


The Chicago Chapter met October 
13th at the Furniture Club of 
America, Chicago, Illinois, to present 
its 1950 Honor Scroll to Dr. Carl S. 
Miner. Dr. Ward V. Evans, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Loyola Univer- 
sity spoke on “Dr. Miner—A Friend 
of Chemists.” Dr. F. N. Peters, vice 
president, The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, spoke on “Minerology—a Mid- 
west Phenomenon”, and Dr. Barbara 
M. Parker, entomologist, The Miner 
Laboratories, spoke on “Chemist in 
the Kitchen.” (The latter two papers 
appear in this issue of THe CHem- 
ist.) The presentation of the Honor 
Scroll to Dr. Miner was made byAIC 
president-elect, Dr. Lincoln T. 
Work. Dr. Miner responded with the 
paper, “This Thing Called Science” 
(see page 427). 


The meeting was most successful 
with two-hundred and twenty-one 
persons in attendance at the dinner. 
A cocktail party, given by the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, pre- 
ceded the dinner and program. 


New Jersey 
Chairman, C. A. Amick 
Chairman-elect, Peter J. Gaylor 
Secretary, Dr. H. W. Mackinney 
Treasurer, Dr. E. R. Hanson 
Representative to National Council, 

Harry Burrell 

Dr. R. M. Burns, chemical direc- 
tor of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, will speak on “Chemists in the 
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Electrical Industry”, at the New Jer- 
sey Chapter meeting to be held 
Thursday, Nov. 30th at the Esso Re- 
search Center, Park Ave. and Route 
U.S. 1, Linden N. J. The meeting 
will start at 7:30 p.m. and will be 
preceded by a dinner ($2.00) at 6:30 
p.m, in the cafeteria at the sam~ lo- 
cation. For dinner reservations, tele- 
phone W. H. Smyers, Elizabeth 

NJ.) 5.2000, ext. 855, by Nov. 
24th. 

Dr. Burns will outline the import- 
ance of the widely diversified fields 
of chemistry which are intimately in- 
volved in the electrical industry, in 
cluding at least 10 of the 31 groups 
classified in Chemical Abstracts. Both 
chemists of bread technical back- 
ground and highly specialized chem- 
sts are required to handle and co 


ordinate the chemistry of organi and 


norgann aterials rubbers resins 

irnishes, textiles insulating oils, 
porcela n and other retractories 
metallurgical problems, electronic 


equipment, et 

The speaker will also emphasize 
some of the most important recent 
cle velopn ents and show how thes 


widen the horizons tor the chemical 


Dr. Robert M. Burns, whose ot- 
fice with the Bell lelephone Labs. is 
at 463 West St New York 14, 
N.Y received the A.B. degree in 
1915 trom the University of Colo- 
rado. the A.M. degree in 1916, and 
Ph.D 


the degree trom Princeton in 
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1931. He also was awarded the Hon- 
orary D.Sc. by the University of 
Colorado in 1945. In his activities in 
the N.Y. Section of the American 
Chemical Society, he has served as d‘- 
rector, 1947-49, chairman-elect. 1948- 


49. and chairman 1949-50. 


The New Jersey Chapter met Oc- 
tober 10th at the Public Service Au- 
ditorium, Newark, N.J. 

The speaker was Dr, Johnson 
O'Connor, founder and director ot 
the Johnson O'Connor Research 
Foundation, 11 East 62nd St., New 
York, N.Y. (formerly of the Stevens 
Institute of Hoboken, N.J.). He 
spoke on “Aptitude Studies (human 
engineering) as Applied to Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers.” 

Chis meeting was open to the pub- 
lic, and special mvitation Was extend- 
ed to members of the AIC, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and other 
chemical engineering societies, chem- 
istry teachers, chemistry department 
heads and vocational guidance ad- 
visors in high schools and colleges; 
corporation employment and = em- 
ployee-relations managers, and to 
other persons interested in making 
sure that all persons in the chemical 
field (or who are not but perhaps 
should be) are making maximum use 
of their inherent aptitudes or talents. 
Special invitation was also extended 
to college and high school students 
who are planning to enter the chem- 


cal field. 
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An informal dinner was served at 
6:30 p.m, at the Carlton Hotel, New- 
ark, N.J. 

Dr. O'Connor 
perience of more than twenty-five 


discussed his ex- 


years in trying to learn which jobs 
required what inborn abilities, then 
determining means of measuring these 
talents, and finally, assembling these 
traits into work patterns which would 
help people to understand themselves 
are best fitted for. 
in different kinds of 


and what they 


Many 


work were measured scientifically to 


per sons 


determine what traits were character- 


istic of those outstanding in their 
fields of work, and eventually a num- 
ber of individual traits were isolated 
(like the chemical elements by ana- 
logy), and it was found that certain 
(like 


analogy ) 


combinations ot these traits 


chemical compounds by 


where characteristically present or 
absent in the large majority of per- 
sons who had become outstandingly 
careers. About 


300,000 persons have been tested, and 


successful in certain 
the present rate is about 30,000 year- 
ly. Seventeen primary aptitudes have 
been isolated and can be measured 
with reasonable accuracy. Other tests 


are in the experimental stage. 


The primary aptitude for an engi- 


neer is structural visualization— 
ability to think in three dimensions. 
For work involving specialized know- 
ledge, an engineer should be extreme- 


ly subjective, but for executive and 


some administrative work, he should 
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be objective. Dr. O'Connor discuss- 
ed the difficult problems which arise 
trom these conflicting requirements, 
and how best to solve them. He also 
discussed other situations where dis- 
content and frustration of an em- 
ployee was due to lack of use of some 
aptitude he Aas or due to the require- 
ment of an aptitude he did not have. 
The aptitude pattern of a typical 
research chemist is extremely sub- 
pective personality, high structural 
visualization, inductive and analyti- 
cal reasoning, good observation and 
good vocabulary, both general and 
scientific, and, for laboratory work, 
also tweezer dexterity. The extreme- 
ly subjective person with high induc- 
tive reasoning and high structural 
visualization is the problem solver. 
Dr. O'Connor also outlined briefly 
the aptitude patterns which are most 
successtul in a number of fields which 
are related to the chemical field, such 
as that of the 
businessman, doctor, and teacher. 


executive, salesman, 

Although the tests were originally 
designed only for adults, they are now 
available for children as young as 
nine years old, and the Laboratory 
recommends that the tests be given 
to children rather than waiting until 
later years when a change in direc- 
tion becomes more difficult. However, 
thus far, the majority who take the 
adults. The Laboratory 
regularly for 


tests are 


tests people several 
hundred industrial organizations and 


for many schools. 
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Dr, O'Connor is a graduate in 
philosophy from Harvard University, 
and for some years was assistant to 
Percival Lowell in astronomical 
mathematical research. In 1922, when 
Dr. (Connor headed the engineer- 
ing department at the General Elec- 
tric Company at West Lynn, Mass., 
he started the aptitude studies which 
eventually developed into the Johnson 
()’Connor Research Foundation and 
the Human Engineering Laboratory. 


It remained a project of the Gen- 


eral Electric Company until 1931. 


Ihe year of 1928 was devoted to 
studying the problem of industrial 
relations under the Wertheim Fellow- 
ship trom Harvard. For three vears 
atter 1931, the work was extended at 
NMassachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and in the meantime it was 
ilso sponsored by the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Lechnology; after the war, 
it was transferred to New York. 
N.Y. There are now branches of the 
Human Engineering Laboratory in 
nine other cities. Dr. O'Connor has 
written a book, Psychometrics pub- 
lished by the Harvard University 
Press, to explain the more technical 
aspects ot this work. He has written 
many brochures and technical reports, 
published by the Human Engineering 
Laboratory, about various individual 
aptitudes and certain combinations of 


iptitude patterns 
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New York 
Chairman, Dr. M. J. Kelley 
Vice Chairman, Dr. A. F. Guiteras 
Secretary-treasurer, G. A. Kirton 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Martin Meyer 

This Chapter will meet, November 
10th, at the Downtown Athletic 
Club, New York, N.Y. Dr. Kenneth 
S. Pitzer, director, Division of Re- 
search, U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, will speak on “Chemistry and 
Physics Starting One Miaillisecond 
atter an Atomic Explosion.” Dr. 
William L. Laurence, science editor, 
New York Times, will speak on 
“The Atomic Bomb.” 


Michaels Becomes Assistant 


Director 
Dr. Alan S. Michaels, M.A.IL.C., 


assistant professor of chemical engi- 
neering at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, recently left M.I.T. to 
accept a position as assistant techni- 
cal director of the Seco Venture, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Technical Report Writing 

Florence E. Wall, F.A.L.C., has 
been engaged by the Management 
Research Division of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, to teach a 
course of ten lectures on Technical 
Report Writing. 


New Address 
Interchemical Corporation an- 
nounces the removal of its executive 
and administrative offices to 67 West 
t4th Street, New York I8, N.Y. 


Science is a Sacred Cow 


By Anthony Standen. 1950 Dutton. $2.75 

According to the jacket, Mr. Standen 
was born in England of a British Army 
Officer and a Bostonian lady. This is un- 
important. It is more to the point that 
Mr. Standen, spiritually, is in the direct 
line of descent from the child hero of 
Hans Christian Anderson's delightful 
story of the Emperor's New Clothes and 
from Tyl Ulenspiegel. This is shown by 
his naive liberality with the truth, which 
others, realizing its value, use more spar- 
ingly. Further, his words have almost the 
impact of Tyl’s gesture of disregard for 
his fellow townsmen. 


What Mr. Standen has to say, he epi- 
tomizes briefly: “Thus the world is di- 
vided into Scientists, who practice the 
art of infallibility, and non-scientists, 
sometimes contemptuously called ‘laymen’ 
who are taken in by it.” The general pub- 
lic, having continual evidence of the tri- 
umphs of science and lacking knowledge 
of the means that bring them into being, 
endows science with superhuman, almost 
miraculous powers. Some of this awesome 
regard is transferred to the scientists 
which they, being too, too human cannot 
refuse and ultimately come to believe in 
greater or lesser part. 


This thesis Mr. Standen develops, first 
by consideration of the place of science in 
education, and second by analysis of the 
right of various sciences to the claims 
made for all of them. He gives highest 
place to mathematics, although mathe- 
matics, since it deals exclusively with ab- 
stractions is not a science in his sense at 
all. Physics follows with high rank, and 
then in descending order, chemistry, bio- 
logy, psychology, and lowest, the social 
sciences. Each of these, he demonstrates, 
must perforce depart from the ideal of 
scientific method in greater and greater 
degree. 


We have then, a strong argument 
against the place of science in a liberal 
education. It does not, according to Mr. 
Standen, conduce to the open mind, to 
clear thinking, to the continued search of 
knowledge, to the broad cultural educa- 
tion that it has been extolled for. We have 
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also a strong argument against the in- 
fallibility of science and against its value 
in forming the judgments of social or 
ethical goods that are required in a func- 
tioning society. All of this, Mr. Standen 
presents at length but without ever once 
touching on the field of medicine. Whether 
he is afraid to tackle the organized propa- 
ganda represented here or whether he con- 
siders that medicine is not sufficiently a 
science to justify his attention, the re- 
viewer has no means of judging. Certain- 
ly his caustic comments on this particular 
field of activity would have been enjoy- 
able. Even without them, however, the 
book, without being taken at its face 
value, can sé¢rve as a useful warning 
signal, for which reason it should be read 
by every practicing scientist. 

By and large, Mr. Standen's criticisms 
of science and of the attitudes of scientists 
are well-taken, yet one questions very 
gravely whether the book should have 
been published on the ground that it 
lends aid and comfort to the obscurantist 
forces which are crawling out of their 
rat-holes and becoming increasingly evi- 
dent around us. No serious observer of 
the times can doubt that we need more 
light. The shouts of joy with which Mr. 
Standen’s book has been greeted by the 
powers of darkness, indicate that the 
question whether his book will serve to 
bring about more light or the contrary, 
remains to be answered. To those whose 
fidelity to knowledge, to truth, and to 
humanity is unquestioned, Mr. Standen’s 
book will be an enjoyable experience. 

Most of us carry in our hearts a little 
survival of Peck’s Bad Boy, which will 
be stimulated by reading the book and 
thus make for a pleasant few hours. 


—Karl M. Herstein, F.A.1.C. 


A Textbook of Biochemistry 


By Philip H Mitchell. Second Edition. 
McGraw Hill Book Company. 695 pp. 
$4.00. 

This is a well-written, second edition of 
a general textbook on biochemistry, use- 
ful either to the beginner in the field or 
to the advanced student whose major in- 
terest’ is elsewhere. The bibliographic 
references are good. 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.IL.C. 
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through China, India, Japan, Persia, 


Scientific Autobiography 


By Max Planck. Philosophical Library. 
1949, 192 pp. B44 $3.75. 

An excellent translation by Frank Gay- 
nor. Planck, born a Protestant in Kiel, 
was a mathematical physicist, ever formu- 
lating the experimental results of others. 
Examining the experimental data of Lum- 
mer and Pringsheim in relation to Wien's 
Law of Spectral Energy Distribution, he 
found a function which was proportional 
to the energy for small energy values, and 
for large energy values, proportional! to 
the square of the energy. He developed 
from this his radiation formula. He then 
proceeded to find the significance of his 
formula and developed the concept of the 
elementary quantum. 

Among his philosophical observations, 
he observed that a new scientific truth 
does not triumph by convincing its op- 
ponents and making them see the light, 
but rather because its opponents eventual- 
ly die, and a new generation grows up 
that is familiar with it. 


Dr. lohn A. Steffens, F.A.LC. 


The Story of Silk 


Ry Wiliam F. Legeett. (Foreward by 
Daniel FE. Douty.) Lifeteme Editions, New 
York, 361 pp. 5” «8. $5.00. 

We are often unconscious of the roman 
tie antiquity that lies behind most familiar 
things. Of the familiar fibers, silk alone 
reveals that quality of mysterious beauty 
that hints of its historical journey from 
Oriental origins through paths of high 
artistic importance and economic adven- 
ture. This book for the first time collects 
this fascinating story into one volume 

For centuries in the Orient, silk was re- 
served exclusively for robes of rovaltyv. As 
the knowledge of silk spread westward, 
this was perpetuated until even the 
Romans beliewed that “He who was robed 


in silk was fit to rule This exclusiveness 


finally slipped away with the advance of 


commerce between nations and the rise of 


the wealthy merchant class who became 


leaders of limited areas, and who in time 
became dukes, mts, and lords. They 
began wearing the precious fabrics, 
though tor centuries, silk of the color 


purple was reserved for roval raiment, 


until commerce finally made silk available 


to 
Dhis 


follows the path of silk 


Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Greece, Rome, 
Byzantium, Sicily, Italy, Spain, France, 
England, Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, and even into the United States, 
where the patience necessary to raise silk- 
worms failed, and wild speculation de- 
veloped in the sale and resale of mul- 
berry trees, originally intended to fur- 
nish food for silkworms. The silk moth 
and its care and the wild silk moths are 
treated in two chapters. Another chapter 
contains notes on silk lace. A glossary 
and a reference list are included. 
Tightly packed with information about 
silk and its journey through history, this 
book is a worthwhile contribution to the 
literature of textiles. It is, moreover, good 


reading. 
Be 


The Chemical Analysis 
of Aluminum 


Iluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 1950. Paper-cowered, wire- 
bound. 150 pp. $1.00. 

This manual is now available in its 
third edition. It gives in detail procedures 
for chemically analyzing aluminum and 
its allows, and represents the official prac- 
tice of ALCOA, It contains many methods 
developed and standardized by the com- 
pany'’s analytical chemists under the di- 
rection of H. V. Churchill. Procedures 
are given for the determination of forty 
elements. A bibliography provides reter- 
ences for each method. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin W. 
35 :Polarographische Arbeitsmethoden, by 
Mark von Stackelberg, 1950, 478 pp. with 
113 ill, DM 28. Polarography, discovered 
by J. Hevrovsky of Czechoslovakia about 
25 vears ago, has developed into an im 
portant branch of analytical chemistry. 
Its methods, applications, apparatus, and 
theoretical foundation are described; the 
more than 1200 abstracts from literature 
including Russian and Japanese) filling 
100-odd pages, are a great asset to this 
volume 

Wilhelm Knapp, Halle-Saale: Labora- 
toriumsbuch fuer die Industrie der Riech- 
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stofie, by Oskar Simon and H. K. 
Thomas, sth ed., 132 pp. with 10 ill, DM 
6.75. A laboratory book giving the most 
dependable methods for the determination 
of a great variety of natural and syn- 
thetic aromatic substances. 


Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig C 1: 
Chemisches Praktikum, bv R. Schwarz 
and P. W. Schenk, 4th ed., 126 pp., DM 
4.20. A compilation of 211 simple quali 
tative and quantitative chemical tests for 
students of medicine and other sciences. 
@ Austausch-Adsorbentien in der Leben- 
smittelindustrie, by Robert Griessbach, 
1949, 100 pp., DM 3.60. The author, who 
received the German National Prize for 
1949, discusses the ion-exchange 
resins and other absorbing substances in 
the production and purification of vari 
ous foodstuffs, beverages, vitamins, etc. 
A large chapter relates to beet sugar. 


use of 


A. Hartleben Verlag, Wien: Chemisch- 
technische Rezepte, by Othmar Unzeitig, 
1949, 184 pp., DM 5. This is volume 423 
of “Chetebi”, a chemical-technical book 
series. It contains over 1000 receipes for 
the small-scale production of a great 
variety of widely used goods. 


Verlag Hans Carl, Nuernberg: 1/- 
chemie und Heilkunst, by Alexander von 
Bernus, 1948, 212 pp., DM 7.50. Four 
articles and a few poems dealing with 
alchemy and a lecture given by the ho- 
meopath, R.A.B. Costerhuis. 


Dr. Alfred Huethig Verlag, Heidelberg: 
Das arosse ptbuch der Haut-und 
Koerperpfleamittel, by Karl Rothemann, 
1949, 588 pp. DM 38. A collection of 
318 modern recipes used in the manu- 
facture of cosmetics; two introductory 
parts discuss in detail vitamins, fats, 
oils, and other raw materials of cosmetic 
preparations. The chapter on sources of 
supply lists many American firms. 


Verlag Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg: 
Wissenschaft ohne Menschlichkeit, by 
Alexander Mitscherlich and Fred Mileke, 
1949, 312 pp. with 8 ill., DM 9.60. There 
is not much chemistry in this horrifying 
book, but a few chemicals and drugs are 
mentioned (e.g., sulfas, phosgene, etc.) 
which were used in so-called scientific ex- 
periments with helpless inhabitants of 
German concentration camps. These sense- 
less experiments were undertaken by 
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physicians, some of them well known as 
teachers, for the only purpose of satisfy- 
ing the perverted wishes of Naziism. The 
volume brings a part of the Nuernberg 
process against (only) 20 Nazi physicians 
and three government officials. Whoever 
reads this book should have good nerves. 
If he can hold out to the end, the reader 
will wonder whether the things he read 
did not occur in the middle ages, so hard 
is it to believe that a civilized people, 
particularly the scientists and leaders, 
could fall so low in this “enlightened” 
era. 


Editio Cantor, Aulendorf /Wttbg.: Rote 
Liste, 1949, 716 pp. An alphabetical list- 
ing of 4500 pharmaceutical preparations 
compiled by the association of the phar- 
maceutical industry in Western Germany, 
with information as to composition (quali- 
tative, if not quantitative), indication, 
dosage, unit-sizes and prices. Seemingly, 
the German chemical-pharmaceutical in- 
dustry has made great progress in the last 
few years. 


Dr. Alfred Huethig Verlag, Heidel- 
berg: Riechstoffe, Seifen, Kosmetika, by 
Hugo Janistyn, 1950, 2 vol. (735 + 543 
pp. 15 ill.), DM 98. An excellent work 
which includes all branches of the cos- 
metic industry. Volume 1 contains an en- 
cvclopedia of the cosmetic raw materials 
(444 pp.) and descriptions of the various 
aromatic substances used to perfume cos- 
metic preparations. Volume 2 consists of 
3 parts which deal with the physical and 
chemical properties of solutions, powders, 
suspensions, and emulsions: with cosmetic 
soaps; and with cosmetic preparations— 
a total of almost 1400 selected formulas! 
Author and publisher are to be congratu- 
lated on a big job well done. They 
created a new standard work of reat 
practical value. 


Verlag Birkhaeuser, Basel: Die theore- 


tischen Grundlagen der analytischen 
Chemie, by G. Haegg, 1950, 197 pp. 26 
ill., SFr. 22. This is a translation by H. 
Baumann of the famous Swedish textbook 
about the theoretical foundation of analy- 
tical chemistry, with emphasis on acid/ 
basis - solubility - redox (reduction-oxida- 
tion) equilibria. A number of laboratory 
examples are given to illustrate the chemi- 
cal theories developed in the text. 
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Information 


Available from National Bureau of 
Standards, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.( 

RP1982 Acidic Dissociation Constant of 
Ammonium lon at O° to 50°C 12 pp. 10 
cents 

RP2001 Electrophoresis of Modified Col 
lagen. & pp. 106 cents 

RP2002 Infrared Absorption Spectra of 
12 pp. 10 cents 

RP2004 Refractive Index of Natural 
Rubber for Different Wavelengths. 8 pp. 
10 cents 

RP2005 Metastable Transitions in Mass 
Spectra of Hydrocarbons. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

RP2009 Fundamental Aspects of the Re 
wtion of Oxygen with Carbon Absorbents. 
10 PP 10 cents 

RP201&8 Mechanisms for the Formation 
of Acetyigly osides and Orthoesters trom 
Acetyighveosy! Halides. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


Unitized Laboratory Furniture”. Leaf- 
let Fisher Scientifie Co., 717 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 1%, Pa. 


Pre« w Robor itn Refra to- 


meter.’ Description of a continuously con- 
trolling, indicating and recording retrac- 
tometer tor se off process ntrol Preci 
sion Scientific Company, 3737 W. Cort- 


land St., Chicago 47, Hlinois 
Perkin-Elmer lostrument News", new 
quarterly publication of The Perkin- 
Eimer Corporation, Glenbrook, Conn., 
devoted t the modern electro-opti 


cal instruments in industry 


New Qualitv Control Slide Rule.” 
Leaflet. Pickett & Eckel, Inc., 1111 S. Fre 
mont Alhambra, Calif 


New TEMCO Plate.” Leaflet. 


Fisher Scrents tr Co., Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


Fagle-Picher Fireproofing Cement 
page brachure he H angle Picher Sales 
Co., Industrial Insulation Div., American 


Bidg., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Price Reductions. Book list with new 
{ devaluation of Dutch 
( Inc., 215 


1950 


“The Waverly Handbook”. Petroleum 
information, $2.00 per copy. S.G. Symons, 
Editor, 5604 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 6, 
Pennsylvania 


New Glas Flowmeter.” Fischer & Por- 
ter Co., Hatboro, Pa 


Lactic Acid and Lactates.” 30-page 
reprint of private report prepared for 
Sugar Research Foundation, now released. 
Available from R. S. Aries, F.A.LC., 
R. S. Aries & Associates, 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Iripadene (Brand of Adenosine Tri- 
phosphate) Ampoules.” Information. Sch- 
warz Laboratories, Inc., 202 FE. 44th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

‘Research Bulletin No. 39. German 
Progress in the Field of Inorganic Chemi- 
cals.” List of translations available. Re- 
search Information Service: 509 Fifth 


Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Planned Lighting Equipment Selection 
Guide.” Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Hl. 

Paracol Wax Emulsion”. Leaflet. Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Atomic Energy Commission Official 
Records Special Supplement No. 1., of the 
United Nations.” 75 pp. English and 
French. $80 Columbia Universey Press, 
Morningside Heights, New York, N.Y. 

‘New Precision Hvdraulic Relief Valve. 
Pressure settings from 100 to 5,000 p.s.i.” 
Hydraulics Div., Pantex Mfg. Corp., 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Safti-Mitt Handpads.” Leaflet. General 
Scientific Equipment Co., 27th & Hunting- 
don Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Instrumentation in Relative Humidity, 
Temperature Pressure.” The Emil Greiner 
Co., 20-26 N. Moore St., New York 13, 
New York 


High Consistency Rotational Visco- 
meter Information Sheet. Precision 
Screntif Ca. 3737 WwW Cortland 
Chi 
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—R. S. ARIES— 
@) & Associates 


Chemical Engineers 

And Economists 
COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Process Analysis @ Market Research 
Surveys — Technicol & Economic 
Evaluations @ Application Reseorch 

Product Development 
400 Madison Ave. New York 17. N.Y 
Eldorado 5-1430 


Sponsored Industrial 
Research 


BJORKSTEN 


RESEARCH 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O” 
Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 
New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 


Chemical Translations 
by mail 
Werner Jacobson, B.S.,M.S.,M.A.1.C. 


Translator 
German, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
French, Spanish, Portugvese, Italian, Russian, 
Polish, Chinese. 
MICROFILMS ACCEPTED 


334 South Mozart Street Chicago 12, Iilinols 


Goodrich Expands 
The B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company will expand its general 
chemicals plant at Avon Lake, Ohio, 
to increase facilities for manufactur- 
ing geon polyvinyl chloride resins to 
meet industrial and military require- 


ments. 
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Molybdenum 


Tungsten 


Boron 


Ferro Alloys— 


Chemicals of above 
metals 


MOLYBDENUM 


Corporation of America 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 
The Miner Laboratories 


One experiment successfully completed 
in the laboratory will counterpoise one 
thousand untried ideas. 


Sodium trifluoroacetate, which may find 
use in the production ot dvestuffs, herbi 
cides, and insecticides, is in pilot plant 
production 


Parathion, which is reported to be more 
effective against a wider range of insects, 
mites, and other lower invertebrates than 
any chemical now in practical use, is 
0,0 ~ diethyl - O - p - nitrophenylthio- 
phosphate 


The only thing certain about the chemi 
cal industry is change 


John Teeple 


HEMISI 


1950 


The industry which is suffering from 
a declining demand for the raw material 
it sells need not wait passively for a new 
market to develop. The chemical revolu- 
tion can be made to work for such an in- 
dustry, as well as against it. 

Science has progressed to the point 
where, in many cases, if you have a ma- 
terial which is not being utilized to the 
fullest extent, vou have but to let the 
chemist know. Sooner or later he will find 
a profitable use for it. 

On the other hand, if you need a 
material for a particular purpose, do not 
hesitate to give your specifications to the 
chemist. He may not be able to give you 
immediate delivery, but in good time you 
are pretty sure to have your order filled.” 


Partial acetylation of cotton makes it 
virtually mildewproof and rotproof, 
whereas an aminized cotton takes acid 
wool dyes well and may be treated for 
water repellency. 


the VACUUM PUMP 


The steam jet type of vacuum 
pump has continually gained in 
faver for high vacuum in indus- 
trial process work. The total ab- 
sence of moving parts is a big 
edvantage and means many years 
of service, with no maintenance 
cost unless corrosive vapors are 
present. Available in single and 
multi-stage units for vacuum from 
a tew inches down to a small frac- 
tien of | mm. Hg. absoiute 


Many stills, dryers, evaporat- tiene 


ors, crystallizers and other pro 
cessing vessels are operating at 
an limited by the vapor pres 
sure of the condensate. This means 
on the average an absolute pres- 


NO MOVING PARTS 


sure of about 2.0" Hg. It is often 
practical and economical to put 
a Booster Evactor in the line be- 
tween the vessel and the condenser 
and maintain an absolute pressure 
of 0.5", 0.25” or even lower. The 
benefits of this higher vacuum in 
improving quality and capacity 
are very substantial 

Croli-Reynolds have been man- 
ufacturing this type of equipment 
for over 30 years and have made 
thousands of separate installa- 
Their engineers have exten- 
sive experience in applying it to 
numerous different processes. A 
catalog describing Croll-Reynolds 
equipment and service is available 
for the asking. 


emout CROLL - REYNOLDS CO, Ine. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Chill-Vactors Steam Jet Evactors Condensing Equipment 
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Professional Services 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 


Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


+ Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 


Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 


Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 


Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43rp St.. New Yorx 17, N. Y. 


National Council Meetings 

Meetings of the AIC National 
Council are scheduled to be held at 
The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 4lst 
Street, New York, N.Y. on the 
following dates: 


10, 1951 
February 14, 
March 14, 
April 11, 
13, 


January 
1951 
1951 
1951 
June 1951 


Though previously annovneed, no 


Council meeting will be held in De- 


cember. 


THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 
WoOrth 2-5977 


LABORATORIES 
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USE REAGENT HF? 


Look at ALL the Advantages 
Exclusive SAFTEPAK 


Gives YOwW for Maximum Utility—tor Maximum Safety 


1. POURING CONTROL 

Pours drops needle stream. or 

full Now, depending on your re- 
quirements. 

Accurate measure . “siphon 

action” pour-out draws back 

into bottle any drops clinging to 

lip when pouring stops 

Translucent . acid level always visible 
Easy to handle the Saftepak with its 
sturdy encircling label band fits conveniently 
into your hand for easy pouring 


Z.. RESISTANT—Bottle and pour-out made 
of special plastic highly resistant to aqueous 
HF. 


3. SHATTER-PROOF— Bottle is pres- 
sure-molded of shatter-proof + 

plastic . does not become brit- 

tle, crack or break as do ordinary wax con- 
tainers. Will not shatter or smash even under 
heavy impact. 


4. SCREW-TIGHT CAP—Provides casy reclosure; 
safeguards against possible spillage or leak- 
age; protects Reagent A. C. S. purity of the 
acid 


REAGENTS” 


Chee Ok 
New 


ter 


if YOU ARE among the very tew who have not 
vet switched to B&A Reagent HF in the 
Saftepak dispenser, don't delay. Weigh the 
benefits you can get in safety and utility; 
then order your Reagent HF requirements 
from the nearest Baker & Adamson office 
today. 

ONCE YOU'VE TRIED the B&A Saftepak you'll 
never want to buy HF in old-styled dis- 
pensers again! {General Chemical Trade-Mark 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


© Bulfale® © Chartoue® 


Complore are canned bere 


for Reagent HF now widely 
( 
7 


